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'ONFRONTING THE KLONDIKE 


Id Rush food was nothing to sniff at, if you believe the accounts 


s you know, from time to time I 
scribble advice on how to burn things in 
. the kitchen. Recently I received a letter 
a Illustrious Editor with a rather odd 
iest; he wanted to know ifI would write a 
> something on the subject of what went 
ne pot in the Klondike at the turn of the 
tury. Before I knew it, I had written him 
< to say that I would give it a try. The 
ty devil! He knows quite well I was 
ed in a community founded by German 
ligrants who had misread their map (and 
fe too stubborn to admit it), and was thus 
rfect choice for the task. 
_ got exceedingly dusty in some elderly 
ives, scribbling notes and sneezing. 
weekend, the resulting hen tracks and I 
it to see some friends for a lot of talk and 
tle rest. Fortune smiled on me; Grandpa 
out from Victoria to raise a little hell. 
ndpa is more fun than a frog in a glass of 
and when I arrived, he was laid back in 
yard, getting a little sun. ‘Hullo, 
ie,” he cried, “I brought a bottle with me, 
the domned stuff is 20 years old!” I 
ned to get a glass and a chair, and 
uainted the gentleman with my latest 
ect. When he got done laughing I helped 
get back on the chaise lounge; he 
ned the fall had not hurt his hip at all. We 
an to talk. 
Grandpa, a few years back, had 
ently spent a little time picking up 
s in the general vicinity of Dawson. Aha! 
a won't believe this, ” he said, “But Ieven 
1 to live in Edmonton.” He went on to 
the praises of the boardinghouses and 
some stories about the ladies who 
rated the establishments. Good heav- 
' Well, ladies, you know who you are; 
ndpa sends his affections. “I had to 
e,” he said, “while I could still walk.” He 
ns that some scurrilous newshen once 
lished a book entitled Gophers Can’t Vote, 
which he bears partial responsibility; as 
e air got into our bottle, the stories got 
er. I sure wish I could tell you some of 
n. 
ust before this wonderful gentleman 
ed off for a nap, he told me of the folks 
1 Edmonton who actually went on the 
1 Rush. I unfolded my large scale map, 
-ed at it incredulously, and sighed. Oh, 
; [had ancestors that dim myself. The 
of the house came out and looked 
nly at me. “You've been telling him jokes 
n— you've probably got him all up set. rai 


Mother Lode fortune-seekers @ BY GENE SCHLERMAN 


boarding house and the broken leg, and she 
got upset. Sorry, I can't tell you that one 
either. 

I got up on the recliner before it cooled off 
and began going through my notes. IfI took a 
week or so with a can of spray paint, I'll bet I 
could mark everyone who would instantly 
take off if word of the discovery of the 
Mother Lode came down. Nothing 
changes. Apparently, the Mounties were 
just as stuck up then as they are now. IfI was 
standing at the foot of the Chilkoot Pass and 
some damned fool in a red coat told me I was 
gonna have to carry a ton of gear over it, we 
would probably have words. Let’s see; with 
luck, I could get 150 pounds to the top every 
day, carry the denominator — Holy Crow! 
After that, all I’d have to do is build a boat on 
the other side and float gently up the river. 
And if, I made it all the way to Dawson, I 
could run happily into the boonies and shovel 
frozen gravel for 18 hours a day. 

A thousand pounds of that ton would have 
to be food. Putting myself in the boots of one 
of these wrong-headed people, I suppose a 
lot of it would be flour and baking powder, 
and bacon and lard, with all the canned goods 
I could tump. After all, once on the other 
Side, one good shot and I could have me a 
Moose Wellington, or a Caribou Crownroast. 
Oddly the word “lemming” leaps unasked to 
my mind; I can imagine most of the wildlife, 
passports in hand, trying to emigrate to 
Alaska at Fort Yukon. Alas, I was unable to 
get much information on the contingent that 
was coming in from the east, but I can reada 


the map room because I kept hooting in 
disbelief. 

There certainly were a lot of good guide 
books published at that time. A certain 
Colonel Sellers suggested taking along a 
whole mess of turnip seed. “With a patch of 
turnips,” he wrote, “and plenty of water, 
there need be no starvation along the 
Yukon.” I think I served under a descendant 
of his. And there certainly were vegetable 
gardens at Forty Mile and Sixty Mile; they 
were even growing potatoes. One early 
achiever sewed up an immense canvas 
awning to cover his patch at the first sign of 
frost. They even tried growing rye, but it 
never got ripe. In the vicinity of the gold 
fields, land was far too valuable to use for 
food production. I saw a contemporary 
photograph entitled “Dawson Vegetable 
Garden.” It was a vacant lot piled high with 
empty cans of beans and corn. 

I was fortunate enough to find a memoir 
written by a middle-aged matron who had 
gone up with a young female friend (uh-huh) 
to have a little excitement. This unlikely pair 
took the steamer up from St. Michael’s, 
really roughing it, and bringing about a 
barge-load of goods, including two “ogs and 
their pet birds (well, why no:?). 't seems 
that Siwash dogs do nei care for bull | 
mastiffs, but mosquitoes and biack flies think | 
they are pretty good. I extracted som< | 
menus from the writings of these charm'g 
ladies, with deep ad:uuration. The day ‘hey 
got to Dawson some gentlemanly miners 
invited them to dinner (la! they had nothing 
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to wear!). Brace yourselves. The horse 
doovers for this repast was caviar and 
sardines on soda biscuit toast. These 
culinary giants next whipped up a delectable 
pan of canned oysters fried with rat cheese. 
Wow. Next came a steaming casserole of 
macaroni liberally laced with tomato soup 
(can you stand it?). Gasping with delight, 
they next t discovered a mince-meat pie. “A 

,,” comments the matron. A trip to 
ecessary after that meal must have 
the most interesting part of the 
ning. 

It should not surprise you unduly to read 
that these two ladies soon captured the 
interest of Dawson high society. Flushed 
with success, they had the gall to invite the 
Consul-General over for some grub. (Maybe 
you could go read another article for awhile 
and then come back. ) 

This time, they really put on the dog — 
only figuratively, I hasten to add. I must say, 
parenthetically, that some kindly soul gifted 
them with a can opener; they had forgotten 
to bring one. Well, here we go. More of the 
ubiquitous soda biscuits, this time with 
anchovies on top. Using their new machine, 
they broke into a few cans of mock turtle 
soup they had packed up from San Francisco. 
By this time, someone had shown them how 
to light their kerosene stove, so this was 
served hot. Next came a moose roast, with 
potato balls. This one stumped me for a 
minute, so I cast about in the volume for the 


receipt. Aha — the potatoes came in cans, 
dehydrated (didn’t know they could do that 
then). Slop on some water, get in there with 
your hands, make little balls, and fry them. 
That figures. Butter came in cans, too. Wait! 
We're not done! A casserole of real scalloped 
potatoes was there too, and a canned 
asparagus salad (“I made the dressing with 
my own hands,” said the matron proudly). 

By now the great official was probably 
gasping, but there was more to come. These 
incredible women managed to turn out a 
cake (unspecified, and probably just as well) 
topped by ice cream with canned peaches. 
This was followed by real French drip coffee, 
and using another part of their new tool, they 
drew the corks on a couple of bottles of 
Moselle. By now! was pretty amazed; these 
kids really turned a mean spatula. However, 
I was disappointed later. The Little Dove was 
out carousing with some guys on a placer 
claim, leaving her elderly buddy to make 
dinner (they’re all the same). Rice was on 
the menu, and the dowager had never tried it 
before, so she threw a pound or two of it ina 
boiling cauldron. Every good writer knows 
when to leave something to the imagination 
of his readers. Bet there wasn’t much 
cuddling that night. The dogs refused to eat 
it. 

Later in this gripping epic, there was a bit 
of complaining done. Miners would gift the 
ladies with oranges (50 cents per item), and 
they could never figure out why. A can of 


evaporated tomatoes (I have never ¢? 
can) went for $17, which was the exact 
of a broom (“And very poor they »» 
too.”). I will condense about five hurt 
chapters and merely say that the i 
returned home over the Chilkoot 
picking up their skirts daintily on | 
H 


Parts. They had a whole lot of fun, ar\( 
not have the faintest idea of what the 
accomplished. 

I also researched something that I 
heard about for years and never belie: 
Much to my amazement, it was compl 
true. Every spring, when the sun sh 
warm on the snow fields, thousands of s: 
fleas appear on the surface. Why these’ 
black collembolans do this, knoweth nj 
All of this good provender does not; 
neglected. Before you can say, “Oh, Ici 
out come the Mesenchytraeus, comm 
called by the knowledgeable — ice wo 
They are segmented and black, and v 
indeed collected by slightly crazed bart 
ers, to be dropped in glasses of « 
whiskey, and scoffed down by brave min 
Waste not, want not. 

I trust that you will remember all of 
the next time you sit down to dinner; 
those were the days. As you dig into y 
moose roast and potato balls, say a si 
prayer for those who went with Cok 
Sellers and his turnip and water diet. } 
the Good Lord grant them rest, up th 
under the gravel. 
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